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WHY WASN’T THIS BILL 
PASSED? 


House Resolution 2973 — summa- 
rized briefly—provides that no per- 
son shall publish or distribute any 
political statement relating to a 
candidate for election to any Fed- 
eral office which does not contain 
the name of the person responsible 
for its publication or distribution. 


On March 20, 1944 (p. 2789, Con- 
gressional Record), the Bill was 
amended and passed House. 


On March 21, 1944 (p. 2854, Con- 
gressional Record), it was referred 
to Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


And that’s the last we’ve heard 
of it. Something like this Bill would 
do a lot to clean up the mails around 
election time. 


REPORT ON 
STICKERS vs. ENVELOPES 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Because we first learned of the 
C.0.D. Sticker in the Reporter, it 
seems only cricket that we should give 
you results of a very careful test made 
last May. 


We mailed 24,000 letters soliciting 
magazine subscriptions. Every other 
name received a C.O.D. Sticker; bal- 
ance a C.O.D. envelope. And here’s 
what happened: 


Returns from the letter carrying 
the envelope were 15.1% better than 
returns from the letter carrying the 
sticker. On a Cost Per Dollar basis, 
the envelope was 7.9% better than 
the sticker. 


C. R. Hillman 

Manager Direct Mail 
Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Reporter’s Note: Any others? 


Mail Advertist 


York. NE 


GOOD IDEA 








GOOD MORNING! 


We are glad to read 


about you. 


























Housewarming. Open house was 
held recently upon the opening of the 
new office of the John C. Stott In- 
surance Agency, Hudson _ under- 
writer agency of the “Home” in Nor- 
wich, New York. On the blotter 
appears a reproduction of the office 
entrance to the firm’s new quarters. 
It is the agency’s custom to paste 
clippings from the local newsp:per 
on these blotters and mail them to 
the persons concerned. 


Reprinted from News from Home, 
h.m. of The Home Fleet Insurance 
Companies, 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. 


CAVALCADE OF PRINTING TO 
BE FEATURED IN ST. LOUIS 
IN NOVEMBER 


The Associated Printers & Lith- 
ographers of St. Louis, Inc., is spon- 
soring a Cavalcade of Printing ex- 
hibit at the Stix Baer & Fuller De- 
partment Store in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 3 to November 11. Don O. Pyke, 
Sales Promotion Manager of Gra- 
ham Paper Co. of St. Louis, has been 
chosen chairman of the Exhibit 
Committee. 


During the coming months the 
committee will gather information 
on all display material. 


There will be no charge for space, 
as the association has appropriated 
ample funds for this exhibit. 
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More detailed information con- 
cerning the exhibit may be obtained 
from Mr. Don O. Pyke, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, Graham Paper 
Company, 1014 to 1030 Spruce Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


SUGGESTION FOR THE POST 
OFFICE 


Dear Henry: 


I note with much interest your an- 
nouncement (“Report for June’) of 
the new Post Office Payment System 
of Postal Notes in definite denomina- 
tions, and Postal Stamps of 1l-cent 
each. As the fee is a 5-cent stamp, 
then will a 10-cent Postal Note cost 
15 cents? As there are no Notes be- 
tween the 10- and 50-cent denomina- 
tions, and a man wants to send a re- 
mittance of 40 cents, will this cost him 
four 10-cent Notes plus a 5-cent fee 
for each, or a total of 60 cents? 


I dug up in the Patent Office files 
the record of a money order system 
that was patented some forty or more 
years ago. It provided a blank check 
with, across its horizontal center, a 
blank space about the height of an 
ordinary postage stamp. It also pro- 
vided stamps for various amounts. 
Across the center of each was a blank 
space about ™% inch wide. When a 
person wanted to send your “Ralph 
Thompson” a remittance of $2.07 he 
pasted a $2 stamp, a 5-cent and a 
2-cent stamn in the blank space on the 
check, and wrote the payee’s name 
across the stamps. In addition he 
pasted the 5-cent fee stamp in its 
proper box. 


The reason why this system was 
never put into operation was because 
of the chances of the stamps being 
counterfeited. In any event, someone 
yet will make it easieg and less ex- 
pensive for a person to buy money- 
payments at any drug store, hotel 
front desk or at any business open up 
to and perhaps beyond midnight, even 
on Sundays and holidays. And as it 
takes no more paper, ink, nor the 
postal clerk’s time to make out a $75 
money order than it does to make out 
one for 75 cents, why should there be 
more than one standard fee, say 5 
cents? 

Sincerely, 


Gridley Adams. 
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Let every business take a lesson from the mistaken thinking that 
mounted one-way guns on the Maginot Line ...and on German defenses at Cherbourg. Each 
businessman must cover every approach available to his competition. Then chart his own post- 
war offensive with advertising guns big enough to blast his way to greater sales. For sales are 
the father of the full-time employment so vital to America’s future. Well-rounded advertising 
includes the use of fine printing, and that means Champion paper. Help 


your customers plan now for the big postwar push toward lasting prosperity! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK. - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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The airplane changes our ideas of 
geography and eventually will have 
a tremendous impact on our con- 
ception of world society, world 
economy, world peace. 


Prior to 1939, 78 attempts had 
been made to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean in an airplane. Of those— 
according to Dr. Dryden of the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences—39 
flights were lost at sea, 28 got some- 
where but not to the intended des- 
tination and only 11 flights were 
successful. Now the Atlantic is be- 
ing flown several times every day 
in almost every direction without 
any unusual difficulty or concern. 
We no longer can think of the world 
in terms of miles or kilometers but 
instead in terms of hours, minutes 
and seconds, and we must become 
accustomed to the fact that elapsed 
time from New York to any points 
in the world will become less and 
less as aircraft become increasingly 
more efficient and fly at greater 
speeds. We now know that 300 
miles an hour in air transport will 
be an accomplished fact. 


In terms of merchandising the 
new era of the airplane is most 
Significant in the fact that it moves 
trade territories closer and closer 
to centers of distribution. The 
United States today has the most 
efficient domestic air transport serv- 
ice to be found anywhere in the 
world and it will become increas- 
ingly efficient based upon the expe- 
rience of the past and the improved 
aircraft of the future. Domestic 
markets which but yesterday were 
days away in terms of service and 
promotion are today but hours 
away. This is a challenge to the 
merchandising brains of our coun- 
try and the organizations which 
gain the new concept earliest will 
be the ones that profit most. 


You men are interested in direct 
by mail advertising. It should be sig- 
nificant to you that in 1933—1,592,- 
749 pounds of air mail were car- 
ried by my company alone and that 
by 1943 the amount had risen to 
the staggering figure of 26,427,533 
pounds. 


THE REPORTER 


“On A Wing and A Postage Stamp” 





hkeporter’s Note: We give space 
here to part of an excellent, in- 
formal talk delivered by Hollis 
R. Thompson, Vice-President of 
American Airlines, Inc., before 
the July meeting of the New 
York Mail Advertising Service 
Association. All of you should 
keep your eyes on the possibili- 
ties of selling “through the air” 
in the post-war period. We like 
Mr. Thompson’s title. 











It is our contention that air mail 
is received first, opened first, and 
read first. While no one can con- 
tend that at present rates you di- 
rect by mail people can use exclu- 
Sively air mail in your out of town 
development program we do have 
ample reason to believe that your 
important messages to important 
people will get a better hearing via 
air mail than by any other method. 


More and more people will travel 
to shopping centers by air and 
where mail order merchandise will 


be shipped air express from points | 


many miles away from a metro- 
politan center and there is no doubt 
but that there will be a reduction 
in both passenger fares and express 
charges by air after the war. These 
will come gradually but will serve 
to make airplane’ transportation 
competitive with other forms of 
transportation. Right now I think 
we would be surprised to Know of 
the thousands of shoppers who 
travel—let’s say 200 miles or more 
—to the metropolitan area to buy 
their goods, wares and merchan- 
dise. I happen to know, for illus- 
tration, that literally thousands of 
residents of Mexico City and Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, periodically go to 
San Antonio, Texas, for shopping 
purposes and the thousands who 
come in to New York and who go 
into Chicago from long distances 
is common knowledge in the air 
transportation business. Not alone 
is this the case but you gentiemen 
are going to have to begin to think 
of markets abroad _ for large 
amounts of American merchandise 
~—-which markets are now available 






to you by reason of the support of 
air transportation. 


The techniques of production, 
even pre-war — have reached per- 
fection to the point where direct 
production costs are very low. Per- 
haps, with the tendency of labor 
costs to rise, it will be difficult for 


further production economies to do 


much more than offset that in- 
crease. A major automobile execu- 
tive told me the other day that was 
the very reason he didn’t expect 
the post-war car to cost any less 
than its pre-war ancestor—in spite 
of great technological advances 
that have taken place during this 
war. 


And yet, to have the higher 
standards of living we all want... 
to provide the jobs for which re- 
turning millions of men and women 
will be looking . , . to keep our tre- 
mendous plant capacity productive 
and healthy instead of allowing it 
to lie idle and fall into decay... 
to do all these things we shall need 
to sell more goods than we were 
ever able to sell at the old prices. 


If lower manufacturing costs are 
not the way to lower prices, we 
would seem to have no choice but 
to cut the only other major com- 
ponent of retail prices: the cost of 
distribution. 


Many, more expert on the sub- 
ject than I, have pointed out re- 
peatedly that _ distribution has 
lagged behind—as a science—while 
production has forged ahead. To- 
day the business press is full of 
articles about distribution — and 
about the necessity of improving it. 


It would be an exaggeration, of 
course, to say that the science of 
distribution has not progressed at 
all. You yourselves—to whatever 
extent you have contributed to the 
effectiveness of direct by mail ad- 
vertising—have helped it progress. 
But the pace has been slow. It 
needs streamlining ... and the suc- 
cess of the chain store in many 
fields proves (whether we like it 
or not) that there’s a pot of gold 
for him who does the streamlining. 
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Throughout history, transporta- 
tion has been perhaps the greatest 
single factor in distribution. Every 
improvement in transportation has 
brought a corresponding improve- 
ment in the marketing of merchan- 
dise and services. (That statement 
needs no proof, but if you doubt it, 
reflect for a moment on the change 
that shook the entire distributive 


set-up when the drummer replaced. 


his horse and buggy with an auto- 
mobile . . . and the housewife start- 
ed shopping 35 miles away—daily.) 


One effect of improving transpor- 
tation has been of course, to widen 
the range of distribution. Enter- 
prise, once predominantly local, ex- 
panded into national and interna- 
tional operation as it became physi- 
cally and economically feasible to 
ship its goods greater distances. 


But two factors enter into the 
economic feasibility of such com- 
merce. One is the transportation 
cost. The other is its rate of speed. 
Did you ever think of how much 
Slowness costs? . . . The salesman 
who gets around too slowly loses 
orders. Perishables in transit too 
long suffer excessive spoilage. Con- 
signment goods may miss. peak 
markets if they take too long in ar- 
riving. As long as goods are in 
transit they are “frozen assets” and 
the cost of carrying the investment 
in them mounts daily. 


Furthermore, market areas tend 
to grow—and with them the oppor- 
tunities for greater sales and great- 
er profits—in direct proportion to 
the speed of available transporta- 
tion. I’ve already mentioned the 
change in that respect which came 
with the automobile and the motor 
truck. Now, today, the airplane is 
widening markets still further . . 
and the trend will be tremendously 
accelerated as the use of air for the 
pursuits of peace becomes possible 
once more after the war. 


Already many shippers are urg- 
ing the airlines to hurry the inaug- 
uration of air freight service. Ship- 
pers of perishables foresee a pos- 
sibility that air transportation may 
completely change—for the better— 
their present methods of distribu- 
tion. Perhaps you know how prod- 
uce—fresh fruits and vegetables— 
are sold. Some carload lots, you 
know, are started off in the direc- 
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tion of the market without actu- 
ally being sold. Such cars are called 
“rollers.” If you are the skipper 
of a roller, you keep track of fluc- 
tuating market prices along the 
route and try to sidetrack the car 
at a city where the price, that day, 
is favorable. If you succeed, you 
make a handsome profit. If you fail, 
you lose ... up to the entire value 
of your shipment. 


But suppose you could “hit the 
market on the nose” by making al- 
most immediate delivery. Suppose 
melons you sold by telephone this 
morning could be on sale half-way 
across the continent when house- 
wives start buying their groceries 
at 9:00 A. M. tomorrow! 


Your profit might be so much 
more certain that you could afford 
a lower average mark-up and thus 
increase demand. You might safely 
be able to eliminate one or more 
middlemen, with consequent extra 
profit for yourself or lower prices to 
the consumer. You might even de- 
cide to eliminate all middlemen and 
sell fancy vine ripened melons at a 
high profit direct to the consumer 
by mail order! 


This is just one example. Whether 
it forecasts the kind of change that 
will come to distribution as a result 
of air transportation is your guess 
as much as mine. But the degree of 
change it indicates is, I am certain, 
inevitable. 


The situation is simply this: In 
any distributive set-up, the seller’s 
market is limited by the number of 
actual prospects he can reach fea- 
sibly with both his proposition and 
his product. Conversely, the buy- 
er’s resources are limited only by 
his knowledge of seller’s stocks and 
by their availability to him. Lo- 
cation is not, of itself, a factor— 
except as the lack of transportation 
or the cost of transportation or the 
slowness 9i transportation causes it 
to be. 


Thus, in an air age, customers 
may be anywhere — geographically 
—with relation to those who sell to 
them. The airplane provides the 
means of getting the goods to more 
customers—more quickly and over 
a wider area—than ever before. Be- 
cause of the airplane those goods 
may be better than before—fresher, 
more up-to-the-minute in_ style. 


And again because of the airplane, 
they may be even cheaper than 
before. 


But there is one thing the air- 
plane cannot do: It cannot sell the 
goods to these customers—“where- 
ever they are’”’—it cannot take their 
orders. So flexible and far-reaching 
as it is—the airplane needs an 
equally flexible and far-reaching 
salesman as a teammate in its work 
of widening markets. 


And perhaps that, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is where you come in. Per- 
haps this era of wider markets, this 
new day in distribution, these 
greater sales, and this whole 
healthy economy we want and so 
desperately need after the war— 
perhaps they are all coming in “on 
a wing and a postage stamp”—our 
airplanes attached to those wings, 
your direct by mail salesmen at- 
tached to those postage stamps! 


MAIL ORDER IS WONDERFUL 


Dear Son: 


Your pa has a good job now, the first 
he has had in 48 years. We air a grate 
deal better off now than we wur. 
Your pa gets $14.95 every Thursday 
so we thought we would do a little 
fixin’ up. We sent to Monkey Wards 
for one of them new fangled things 
they call bathrooms you hear tell 
about in some houses. It is put in 
shape by a man called a plumer. On 
one side of the room is a big long 
thing like the pigs drink out of only 
you get in that and wash all over. 
On the other side is a little white 
thing they call a sink. This is for lite 
washing such as your face and hands. 
But over in the corner—now son, I'll 
tell you we really got somethin’ thar. 
This little contrapshun you put one 
foot in and wash it clean and pull a 
little chain and get fresh water for 
the other foot. Two lids come with the 
darn thing and wa ain’t had any use 
for them in the bathroom. So I’m 
usin’ one for a breadboard and the 
other had a round hole in it and we 
took it and framed grandpa’s picture. 
They are awful nice folks to deal with. 
They sent us free a big roll of writin’ 
paper with it. Take keer of yoreself, 
son, 

Ma. 


From The OUTPOST 


U. S. Naval Air Station 
(Published weekly for, by and about 
the crew of U. S. Naval Activities 
No. 2, Navy No. 138, including 
Marine Corps Activity.) 
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fr, the early days of homespun and _ handicraft 
the human element predominated in most trades, par- 
ticularly in printing. The result was that the keenest 
application of human faculties, the combined force of 
the spirit and the flesh, became a heritage. 


No other craft today enjoys this heritage so much as 
printing. Invention has simplified and accelerated every 
printing operation, but the fact remains that skilled 
man power is still the spark which ignites all printing 
achievement. Mechanics will never displace the 
human heart nor dethrone the artistry of the mind. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8¥2” 
x11”) of detailed description and information on every government 




















A successful printing job unites thought, talent, and 
labor into a concrete and useful whole. The styling of 
type, the beauty of presswork, knowledge of color, ink, 
and paper—all these are aimed at the perfection of 
successive steps—vitalized by a craftsmanship which 
adds excellence to excellence until the bindery adds the 
crowning touch of completeness. On one hand, the huge 
American budget for printing has been a challenge; on 
the other, the superb facilities of the printing craft are 
meeting these needs. The gap has been bridged by the 
foresight of the printer, plus his devotion to a 
craftsmanship handed down through generations. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD- POTTER- COMPANY 
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Are People Too Busy To Read Direct Mail? 


The following interesting query 
arrived at the end of June: 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


It is being said that physicians re-- 


maining in private practice are too 
busy to read direct mail advertising 
that they receive. Doctors as a whole 
perhaps are more overworked than 
any other one class. If they cannot 
be reached by direct mail, however, 
probably the same thing is true to 
some degree with other professions 
and trades, 


Can you tell us if anyone has made 
tests recently to determine whether 
direct mail lacks its customary effec- 
tiveness? I will greatly appreciate any 
information you have. 


Yours very truly, 


W. D. O’CONNELL 

George A. Breon & Company, 
P. O. Box 769 

Kansas City 10, Missouri. 


We referred Mr. O’Connell’s let- 
ter to one of the best experts we 
know in the pharmaceutical field, 
Russell H. Babb, Advertising Man- 
ager of Medical Economics, Inc., who 
also edits a fine monthly magazine 
for his company called ‘Medical 
Marketing.” 


Here is Russell Babb’s reply! 
Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I have read with interest the letter 
which you enclosed from Mr. W. D. 
O’Connell of George A. Breon & Com- 
pany, and I will try to give you my 
own views on this question of the 
present effectiveness of direct mail ad- 
vertising. In doing so, however, it’s 
hard to single out direct mail alone. 
Merchandisers in the medical field use 
a three-pronged spear—direct mail, 
publication advertising, and personal 
detailing. But from Mr. O’Connell’s 
point of view, I think what is said 
about one medium applies also to the 
others. 


Ever since the Procurement and As- 
signment Service started taking doc- 
tors away from their practices in ap- 
preciable numbers, we have been hear- 
ing from all sides that doctors are too 
busy to read magazines or direct mail, 
or to see detail men. Of course doctors 
are busy. With one third of the na- 
tion’s medical manpower in the armed 
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forces, the load carried by the home- 
front doctors is a terrific one. It’s 
equally obvious that they don’t have 
as much leisure time as a few years 


ago. ; 


Yet all indications seem to show 
that the reading of medical advertising 
is not considered a pastime for leisure 
moments. Doctors seems to regard it 
as a necessary part of their daily job. 
I base this on the simple fact that 
business with the pharmaceutical 
houses is excellent right now. Physi- 
clans every day are writing prescrip- 
tions for ethical specialties which they 
can only learn about through the ad- 
vertising which they read. Therefore 
I think we can go ahead and accept 
the fact that doctors don’t have as 
much time for reading as they used 
to before Pearl Harbor without ad- 
mitting in any way that they have in- 
sufficient time to get the gist of things 
that are important to them, whether 
the medium concerned is direct mail, 
publication space, or detailing. 


There’s another point which I think 
deserves mention here. Many people 
seem to have the belief that doctors 
are deluged and buried with direct 
mail. This isn’t the case at all. Actual- 
ly, the typical doctor receives an aver- 
age of three or four pieces a day. This 
month’s issue of our house magazine, 
Medical Marketing, has an analysis of 
1,062 pieces of direct mail advertising 
received by a New York physician 
during a one year period ending March 
31, 1944. 


I think it’s safe to assume that a 
doctor may be carrying a double load, 
and still have time to glance at three 
or four direct mailings. Assuming 
that he glances, the rest is up to the 
advertiser. If the mailing is up to the 
standard of a great many which I 
have seen recently, it ought to have a 
preity good chance of being read. 


If we ever have a situation where 
doctors quit using prescription § spe- 
cialties, and treat their patients with 
the simplest of prescription combina- 
tions, put up by the retail pharma- 
cists, I’ll say that is evidence that doc- 
tors are not reading advertising. In 
the meantime I think we are dealing 
with one of those assumptions which 
sounds rather obvious on the surface, 
but which breaks down upon closer 
examination. 


Cordially yours, 
Russell H. Babb, Adv. Mer. 


Medical Economics, Inc., 
Rutherford, N. J. 


With Russell’s letter he sent a copy 
of Medical Marketing for July. The 
article analyzing a Doctor’s mail 
seems to have ideas in it applicable 
to many other lines of business... 
so we gladly take the room to re- 
print it. 


THE DOCTOR’S YEARLY 
MAIL BAG 


r 
Addressing house reports another 
analysis of medical direct-mail 


Back in the fall of 1942, the Fisher- 
Stevens Service issued a report cover- 
ing all advertising mail received by a 
New York City general practitioner 
during a period of twelve months. 
Now, an exactly similar undertaking 
has again been completed, and some 
interesting observations are _ possible 
through a comparison of the two sets 
of figures. 


First, the total number of pieces 
shows an increase of 3% for the year 
ending March 31, 1944, as compared 
with the year ending October 31, 1942. 
This does not, however, indicate an 
increase in the total tonnage of direct- 
mail material placed in the hands of 
all doctors, because of the fact that 
approximately one-third of the physi- 
cians in practice during pre-war years 
are now in military service, and have 
in most cases been removed from mail- 
ing lists. 


There is an increase in the _ per- 
centage of mail sent out under printed 
permit, and also under metered post- 
age. Blotters, too, are used in larger 
percentage of all mailings than in 
1942. 


Decreases are shown in the _ per- 
centage of mail sent out under first- 
class postage. The use of government 
postal cards is aiso down. 


As might be expected, fewer cards 
offering samples were enclosed with 
mailings and fewer unsolicited sam- 
ples were sent. 


The figures’ for both surveys do not 
include medical journals, though they 
do include the house magazines sent 
directly to physicians by pharmaceut- 
ical manufacturers. It is interesting 
to observe that the total number of 
house magazines received by the co- 
operating physician was exactly the 
same in 1944 as 1942. 


(Turn to Page 8 for Chart) 
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MILTON L. LEWIS . 
Lewis Advertising Agency 








MILTON LEWIS tells: 


“Golden anniversaries, in business, are rare enough 
events to deserve special attention. They bespeak the 
stability of matured growth... the dignity of seasoned 
experience ...a simplicity that shuns the superficial. All 
this, and more, we tried to embody in the semi-centennial 
booklet for The Fred Goat Co., Inc., especially in its typog- 
raphy. Only one type face... ATF Stymie...seemed to sug- 
gest these qualities and also suit both the product and 
its market. The wisdom of the choice was proved when 
this booklet was one of the seven selected as outstand- 
ing examples from among approximately 1,000 shown 
at the annual 1943 New York Employing Printers Show.” 


American [ype Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


THIS ANVERTIS““ ENT IS SET IN TOWERg KAUFMANN BOLD, AND STYMIE 


How Lo win distinction, with ATF Zypes 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book 
of types? if not, send for one on your 
letterhead. Also, single page showings 
including complete alphabets of the 
following and other ATF type faces. 


STENCIL 
GSraok 


Bernhard Gothic Medium Cond. 
Kaujmann Script 
HUXLEY VERTICAL 


Ghne 

















ANALYSIS OF ALL DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING RECEIVED BY 
A GENERAL PRACTITIONER DURING TWO ONE-YEAR PERIODS 


Type of advertiser 


yy 
Medical books and subscription letters.. 
Medical equipment and instruments..... 
Miscellaneous — including sanitariums, 
charitable appeals, department stores 
I og ete eee eae-ie 


Type of postage used 


EE ids ae tae seh e Re aad ae ewe 
0 Ge ee ea 
le stamp 
2 ee ee a ae 
ee rr ee ee 
First-class 
Government post cards ................ 


nen 60o eb 8a 86 6 O86 8282 2 O62 2. 282 CO 6 08.9.9 2 2 8 


Corner cards 


Usual style—name and return address in 
upper left-hand corner ............ 
Name and address on flap or reverse side 
P. O. box or street address used—to com- 
ee ee ee 
No corner card or return address....... 


Year ending 








Year ending 


October 31, 1942 
- = 











Broadsides and mailing cards 


Sealed 


Sample request cards enclosed 


i 4 er ree ree 
CP ccrrt snd dade awwan ee 
Government post cards ............ 


Samples 


VT Ere rete uw Bb we f Sw eS 2s se. ee a oS Oe ee 


DE spietvess cece eeu ie wes 
DOE citctkdnaecdvesaeuds 


sss @ 6 
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Blotters (1 or more) enclosed .......... 


House magazines—monthly, bi-monthly, 
eee 


ER ee er ee ee 


Percent- J Percent- 
No. of age of No of age of 
Pieces Total Pieces Total 
971 91.4 918 $9.3 
36 3.4 25 2.4 
8 8 18 1.8 
47 4.4 67 6.5 
1062 100.0 1028 100.0 
493 46.4 458 44.6 
385 36.3 347 33.8 
78 tad 63 6.1 
20 1.9 34 5 
26 y 4," 20 1.9 
16 iL 26 2.5 
44 4.1 80 7.8 
1062 100.0 1028 100.0 
736 69.3 701 68.2 
189 17.8 77 7.9 
64 6.0 68 6.6 
73 6.9 182 3 A 
1062 100.0 1028 100.0 
47 4.4 51 5.0 
133 12.5 38 5.6 
62 5.8 65 6.3 
242 22.7 174 16.9 
ies 46 4.3 105 10.2 
127 12.0 112 10.9 
salah 0 0 3 a 
173 16.3 220 21.4 
ee SO 7.5 86 8.4 
seated 175 16.5 169 15.5 
eile 94 $8.9 94 9.1 
ee 214 20.1 (not recorded) 





Blowing Off Steam 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Now that others have had their 
say on “Answering Pegler’, I should 
like to follow your suggestion in 
The Reporter for June and blow off 
a little steam of my own. 

I will go along with you as far 
as you or any others care to go in 
a dislike for Pegler, the things he 
says, the things for which he stands 
(if any), and for all others of his ilk. 


I fail to see, however, any pos- 
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sible tie-up between the sabotaging 
of a Victory Garden program and 
direct mail efforts. In other words, 
I find myself a little disgusted that 
your publication has seen fit to take 
up this matter at all. I am pri- 
marily interested in The Reporter 
of Direct Mail Advertising for what 
concrete information it can give me 
on direct mail efforts, paper situa- 
tions, government regulations, etc. 
This is my one and only reason for 
reading The Reporter. I find recent 
issues becoming vastly political and 
going far afield from what I believe 
to be the intended purpose of The 


Reporter. Incidentally, where do 
you get the very fine stock on which 
you print your magazine? If you 
bought all the necessary stock dur- 
ing the pre-restriction period, you 
are indeed wiser than those gentle- 
men who came from the East some 
1944 years ago. 


I should like to send you, at some 
future time, a few of the huge 
broadsides which I received from 
the paper mills themselves and 
which take up a great deal of paper 
explaining the paper shortage. 


Now that the steam is pretty well 
exhausted, I must say that you have 
a good magazine and I find it help- 
ful, but I prefer my political data 
and my Victory Garden material to 
come from other sources. Inciden- 
tally, I have a Victory Garden and 
wish to inform Mr. Pegler that the 
worms, mites, and insects in general 
have done it a hell of a lot more 
damage than his rantings and rav- 
ings can ever do. In fact, I am not 
sure that these forms of small ani- 
mal life aren’t of greater value than 
the gentleman in question. 


Louis E. Dixon 
Advertising Manager 
R. J. Strasenburgh Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Reporter’s Note: “Sabotaging the 
Victory Garden Program” IS a part 
of the Direct Mail picture—because 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of Direct Mail have been used 
in promoting that program. The mis- 
use of the mails by Nazis and poli- 
ticians is part of the Direct Mail 
picture—because it has hurt Direct 
Mail. The WAR is part of the Di- 
rect Mail picture. In fact... EV- 
ERYTHING is part of the Direct 
Mail picture today. You cannot 
write good letters, you cannot plan 
good merchandising pieces unless 
you appreciate the turmoil and the 
trouble all around you. That’s why 
we try to touch, in The Reporter, on 
the vital subjects which affect all 
business including the mail. But... 
keep on blowing off steam. 


“Don’t send me nagging letters,” 
a soldier of Guadalcanal writes 
home to his wife. “I want to enjoy 
this war in peace.” 


From Bruce Magazine, h.m. 
of the E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 
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"| CONGRATULATIONS to The 
Saturday Review of Literature for 
its feature editorial entitled “The 
Poison Gas Boys.” The dignified 
Saturday Review of Literature fi- 
nally took a crack, and a hard crack, 
at the “literature” turned out by the 
McCormick - Patterson newspapers 
... the Chicago Tribune, the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and the New 
York Daily News. Some of the read- 
ers of The Reporter may be inter- 
ested in the harsh words used by 
Editor Norman Cousins: 


For the last few years we have been 
following the curious and continuous 
gloom-mongering, sneering, and vin- 
dictiveness of the above-mentioned 
newspapers. We have seen them be- 
come increasingly blatant in their 
scorn for many democratic causes, and 
we hope we won’t sound mawkish if 
we include this war among them. Not 
only have these papers constituted 
themselves something of a wet-blan- 
ket brigade toward the United Na- 
tions; they have shown an almost con- 
spicuous reluctance to say anything 
unkind in a sustained way about the 
forces that are now seeking to crush 
America. We say—and we are fully 
cognizant of the seriousness of such 
a charge—that the McCormick-Pat- 
terson press has become a rallying 
ground for some of the most powerful 
anti-democratic forces in America; 
that it has exploited lie, rumor, and 
conjecture in its news, editorial, and 
even its letters columns—all pointed 
in effect in these directions: 


1. Splitting up the United Nations 
—by provoking suspicion in 
America against her Allies and 
vice-versa, 


2. Weakening American morale— 
by merchandising in distrust 
against our civil and military 
leaders, and by trafficking in 
casualty speculation in advance 
of military operations. 


3. Jeopardizing the success of mil- 
itary operations—either by dis- 
closure of secret plans or by 
loose talk that might force the 
enemy’s hand. 


With those words this Reporter 
agrees. And we repeat, Congratu- 
lations! 


A few days after losing his wal- 
let, a lumberman received this let- 
ter: “sir, I foun yor muny. remorz 
is nawing me, so ahm sendin sum 
of it bak. When it naws me agin, 
i will sen sum more.” 


From Bruce Magazine, h.m. 
of the E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 
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y pash... 
were that babe’s letters! They came regular—36 


pages, purple paper, heavy perfume, lipstick kisses 


—and Fred used to show everybody... “Nuts to 






those V-Mail one-pagers’ he says. ‘Gimme a letter 
that lasts!’... Onenight we ribbed him into reading 
one. Oh boy! Just like a movie the Hays office 
wouldn't pass... Then Rudy picks up one of those 
confession magazines, shuffles through it, starts to 
read aloud... It was this babe’s letter, word for 
word! We laffed so loud the guard came in... 
V-Mail vs okay with me. They can put all the low- 
down on one page without getting gabby. Gets here 
quick, too. I'll take my love life in person...” 






































V-Mail flies—special service for service men! 
Send more of these one-page letters, more often, 
because they get there faster! Ordinary mail 
goes on slow ships, eats up needed cargo space. 
Special process, special speed, keeps V-Mail 
fresh, private, personal . . . Always use the 
V-Mail forms. Get them from any stationery, 
drug, department orvariety store. Orwe’llsend 
six forms with our compliments. Address below. 


Make it V-MAIL! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


2078 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production. 
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It is just about two years since the 
GAVC actually started to work to 
help the Graphic Arts industry do 
its share in the war effort. From 
the very beginning, the Committee 


has been interested in commercial’ 


printing and lithography, in direct 
mail and all types of printed pro- 
motion. 


Has printing and lithography help- 
ed in the war effort—and how much? 
Everyone will agree that the Graphic 
Arts have pitched in—cooperated, 
aided on the Home Front. We know 
that the government war programs 
have been extensively promoted, 
stimulated, helped by printing and 
lithography. Every conceivable type 
of printed promotion has been used 
in various places and in connection 
‘with the many war programs. 


The thirty-five current war cam- 
paigns listed by the OWI have re- 
ceived aid through vast quantities of 
booklets, leaflets, enclosures, charts, 
instruction sheets, brochures and 
posters. This has been accomplished 
directly by the GAVC through the 
Guide Book, Project Folders and the 
Clip Sheet Service ... with the co- 
operation and help of the OWI and 
other government agencies. 


However, the question has come 
up repeatedly as to exactly what ex- 
tent—in concrete figures, has the 
Graphic Arts contributed to the war 
effort. Have there been thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands, or mil- 
lions, of different pieces—what is the 
approximate dollar value of war 
printing and lithography ordered and 
paid for by private industry? It 
is easy to check newspapers and 
magazines and other related media 
(and a grand job has been done in 
those fields. $273,000,000 worth of 
war advertising in ’43 alone ac- 
cording to the War Advertising 
Council!) 


But it is difficult to check our 
industry’s contribution—samples of 
printed promotions are not readily 
available from all sections of the 
country. However, we have begun 
a survey with the help of the OWI, 
the DMAA, and others, to get the 
answers. More later on this. It is 
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A Report On War Projects 





We are reprinting here just a 
small part of a long report just 
issued by the Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee to its members 
(mostly producers of Direct Mail). 
We believe that a description of 
the continuing campaigns will be 
of interest to REPORTER readers. 











a ten to one bet the figures will be 
amazingly high! 


And What Now? 


With our Fighting Forces forging 
ahead on all fronts—with definite 
signs of the foreseeable end of the 
war in Europe—with the Rising Sun 
on the way to setting—is there a 
continued need for the kind of war 
jeb the GAVC has already so ably 
performed? Is the help of printing 
and lithography required to finish 
the fight? Or is the war effort in 
high gear and rolling with enough 
momentum to carry through to vic- 
tory without the continued intense 
promotion of our industry? 


To answer this question we made 
a survey — in Washington among 
government officials, war program 
directors, and others—in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and other 
cities; among printers, lithographers, 
printing users and buyers. The 
answer briefly was an emphatic and 
repeated YES! “The GAVC is ful- 
filling a necessary and extremely 
helpful role in a war which is still 
far from won—your efforts CAN’T 
stop now!”, just about sums up 
the opinion of people who should 
know. 


Let’s Get Down to Cases! 


To illustrate the fact that print- 
ing and lithography has far from 
finished its war job, consider the 
following brief summary of the im- 
portant government war projects 
which continue to hold the lime- 
light of necessity. Each must be 
promoted—and hard! 


Transportation. A _ critical need 
and becoming worse every day. A 
real headache for both government 
and railroads. With autos and busses 





failing, more and more people are 
taking to trains. Travel rationing 
is the only way to reduce it, say 
some, but both government and rail- 
roads want to avoid this if possible. 
Current efforts center around the 
Vacation-at-Home Campaign with 
government emphasizing need for 
making this stick. ODT also put- 
ting pressure on its Anti-Convention 
policy. Cooperation is good—almost 
seventy conventions cancelled since 
June 19th. Thirty more streamlined. 
This should receive greater empha- 
Sis since many trade associations 
and other groups continue to ignore 
the common sense necessity of re- 
fraining from their customary 
three-day brawls. 


The Don’t Travel Campaign offers 
a real opportunity to printers and 
lithographers. Chambers of Com- 
merce, Service Groups, and patriotic 
manufacturers, can and will use en- 
velope stuffers and sample folders to 
promote this one. 


Economic Stabilization. We've all 
heard a lot about this program de- 
signed to make people aware of the 
dangers of wartime inflation and 
to enlist their cooperation in the 
fight to hold prices down. Wash- 
ington is encouraged by the prog- 
ress made—BUT this is a continu- 
ing fight and can be lost in the last 
round unless intensively promoted. 
Every retail merchant, every bank 
and insurance company has a stake 
in this campaign and many of them 
will use special printed pieces to 
cooperate. 


Fuel Conservation. Important if 
we are to get by with the coal and 
oil available. Intensive government 
promotion now under way to pre- 
pare for next Winter’s domestic fuel 
needs through stress on prepara- 
tion for Winter. The GAVC is just 
completing its new Winterizing work 
sheet showing printers and lith- 
ographers how to tie-in with this 
campaign. 


Women in the War. Recruitment 
of WACS, WAVES, etc., has never 
reached quotas. But constant pro- 
motion has helped some. 
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Fight Waste. With demands for 
all essential goods and services at 
their peak, it is important that ma- 
terials, equipment, manpower, pro- 
duction and transportation facilities 
be put to the best use. This can 
only be done with the fullest co- 
operation of civilians on the Home 
Front. Paper Salvage is one part of 
this program which is of vital con- 
cern to everyone in the Graphic 
Arts industry. 


Rubber Conservation. In spite of 
the progress of the synthetic pro- 
gram, supplies of tires for civilians 
continue very tight and must be 
conserved so that there will be an 
adequate amount for the armed 
forces. This program urges that 
car owners follow eight specific rules 
for the conservation of tires. 


The program will require empha- 
sis as long as military requirements 
remain so heavy that civilian de- 
mands cannot be met. Auto supply 
dealers, gasoline service stations, 
transportation companies and others 
directly concerned, are logical spon- 
sors for inexpensive, timely, action- 
compelling printed promotion of this 
program. 


Merchant Marine Recruiting. 
Eighty thousand men are needed 
this year to man the Merchant Ships 
that deliver the material of war to 
the battlefronts. Half the men for 
these ships, which are coming down 
the ways at the rate of five a day, 
must have sea experience. 


American Red Cross. Three parts 
to this important program—Home 
Nursing. Because of the shortage 
of medical care throughout the coun- 
try, the American Red Cross is 
seeking to recruit 3,000,000 women 
to take its course in practical nurs- 
ing. Special emphasis will be re- 
quired at the beginning of this pro- 
gram, in September. Home Service. 
The purpose of this program is to 
explain to the public, particularly 
to families of men and women in the 
Armed Forces, the services avail- 
able to them through the Red Cross. 
Some informational activity is need- 
ed on this program throughout the 
year. Red Cross War Fund. To 
raise funds for the entire year’s op- 
erations. The next drive is tenta- 
tively planned for the month of 
March. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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*LETTERHEAD-ACHE: 


Executive annoyance resulting from’ 
the fact that many wartime letter- 
heads on non-rag or part-rag paper 
tend to be somewhat dull and gray. 
CAUSE: 


bleaching chemicals. 


Wartime shortages of 7 — y 
up your letterhead all the way to ALL-rag Anniversary Bond — the 
one type of paper that’s just as white, clean, crisp, permanent and 
impressive as before the war! . . . Firm cotton fibres stand up under 
repeated erasures. Strong ... even in light weights, Anniversary Bond 
can take rough handling—reaches the other fellow’s desk fresh and un- 
crumpled. More expensive? ... yes, a trifle — only 6¢ more per day if 


you use 10,000 letterheads a year... less than the cost of anair mail stamp! 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 404-c S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


Alt-Kaq ..» ONLY MORE PER LETTER 


ANNIVERSARY Beprae 
A FOX RIVER JA Uasteréy- PAPER 











The Red Cross organization can- 
not do the whole job itself—pro- 
motion must be distributed by busi- 
nessmen. 


Gasoline Conservation. This pro- 
gram explains the facts behind the 
gasoline shortage, the need for in- 
creased conservation through car- 
sharing, and the need for smashing 
the black markets by playing square 
with gasoline rationing. The oil com- 
panies and service stations are log- 
ical users of printed messages em- 
phasizing this critical need. 


Child Care. This program is con- 
cerned with the importance of pro- 
viding adequate care of children at 
all age levels in order to insure their 
safety and to make it possible for 
mothers to hold war jobs. While 
it is addressed to the public as a 
whole, it is of the greatest urgency 
in overcrowded and _ understaffed 
communities where large numbers of 
mothers are employed in war in- 
dustries. Various service clubs and 
welfare organizations want and need 
printed material to push this pro- 
gram. 


Forest Fire Prevention. Forest fires 
in this country, in addition to de- 
stroying large quantities of timber 
which is vital to the war effort, con- 
stitute a dangerous threat to war 
plants and to military establish- 
ments, waste thousands of man- 
hours of labor, and hamper military 
training. This program seeks to 
enlist public cooperation in prevent- 
ing forest fires. Every section of 
the country where forest fires are 
a hazard should distribute widely 
printed material calling attention to 
the need for preventing forest and 
range fires. Car stickers, labels, 
folders, and other simple, inexpen- 
sive pieces are ideal. 


Overseas Mailings for Christmas. 
Here’s an important campaign which 
can contribute directly to the ef- 
ficiency of the country’s armies. The 
purpose of this program is to in- 
form the public of postal regula- 
tions covering the mailing of pack- 
ages to men and women in the armed 
forces overseas, proper selection of 
contents, proper packaging and cor- 
rect addressing. Informational ac- 
tivity will begin at the end of Aug- 
ust and continue through October. 
Any and every business can use an 
envelope stuffer featuring this pro- 
gram. 
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National War Fund. The National 
War Fund comprises 19 war-related 
fund-raising agencies as well as local 
community chests. The period of 
the drive this year is September 24th 
through October; the goal, $250,- 
000,000. Informational activity will 
be needed during September and 
October. 


Food Fights for Freedom. This 
program represents a combination 
of information activities on _ indi- 
vidual food programs. It is designed 
to secure public action on a num- 
ber of points and is also meant to 
provide background information on 
the food situation. Food processors, 
distributors, retailers, etc., can use 
and are using many types of printed 
promotion. 


Special idea for printing. New 
OPA regulations reqtiire that every 
public eating place post conspicu- 
ously a list of ceiling prices ... the 
items to be determined locally by 
a committee of business men and 
the OPA. It has been suggested 
that restaurants and hotels could 
publicize this program by attaching 
to their menus an attractively illus- 
trated sticker, with copy such as the 
following: 


“We are cooperating in the fight 
to keep prices down. All our prices 
are ceiling prices, or less. Exam- 
ine our ceiling price list at any time. 


“Prices held down now mean a 
more stable America for our fight- 
ing men to come home to.” 


Tests have shown that the cus- 
tomers pay more attention to a tip- 
ped-on sticker than to a notice print- 
ed along with the menu itself. It 
is suggested that creative printers 
contact local restaurants and hotels 
to sell them on the idea. Submit 
suggested layouts and copy. 


The restaurants are being ap- 
proached by OPA and through the 
hotel and food publications. 


War Bonds. This is a continuing 
program addressed to every indi- 
vidual in the country able to pur- 
chase War Bonds. Promotional ac- 
tivity is peaked for three drives dur- 
ing the year. The Sixth War Loan 
runs from November 11th to De- 
cember 7th. War Bonds are getting 
big advertising play everywhere. 


Security of War Information. The 
purpose of this program is to make 
people aware of the dangers of dis- 
cussing military information. It re- 
quires emphasis throughout the 
year, but is peaked whenever cur- 
rent events indicate the necessity 
for it. In connection with this pro- 
gram, considerable printing has been 
done and more is waiting for print- 
ers. A good example is the booklet 
sponsored and distributed by Hunt- 
ington-Cabell County Civilian De- 
fense Committee of Huntington, 
West Virginia, compiled from ma- 
terial distributed by the OWI. This 
was printed locally in Huntington 
by the Chapman Printing Company. 


V Mail. This program urges the 
public to use V Mail in correspon- 
dence with the Armed Services over- 
seas in order to save the shipping 
space required for ordinary mail. 
Informational activity is required on 
a continuous basis. Another pro- 
gram that contributes directly to 
the morale of the Fighting Forces. 


Can anyone doubt that the 
Graphic Arts industry’s continued 
best efforts are still necessary? And 
GAVC’s cue is not to slow up but to 
speed up—and thus render even bet- 
ter service to the country and the 
industry! 


A JOB FOR PRINTERS 
Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I think you’ve “got something” with 
your suggestion that “printers them- 
selves” might undertake a crusade to 
stamp out scurrilous political printed 
material. We’ve had a rule in our or- 
ganization for years against printing 
anything in the way of political lit- 
erature that was in anyway an attack 
on or reflection on any person or 
group. I surmise that most right 
thinking printers have a similar rule. 
I have often wondered what kind of 
printers put out some of the stuff that 
you see. 


If there is anything our organiza- 
tion can do to help you further this 
movement you have only to call on us. 


A. A. Brentano, President 
Keller-Crescent Company 
20-26 Riverside 
Evansville 8, Indiana 


Reporter’s Note: The printers can 
help... by refusing to produce any 
doubtful job. If in doubt contact 
The Reporter. 
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ABOUT CHRISTMAS MAIL 


TO MAKE SURE that your over- 
seas package to a serviceman 
reaches its destination by Christ- 
mas, it must be mailed between 
September 15th and October 15th— 
the earlier the better. 


NO REQUESTS from the ad- 
dressees for Christmas packages 
are necessary during this period. 


Boxes must be labeled “Christmas 


Parcel.” Each can weigh no more 
than 5 pounds or be more than 15 
inches long. Only one box a week 
can be sent by the same person to 
the same addressee. 


GIFTS must be securely packed 
in metal, wood, or fiberboard boxes, 
then wrapped in heavy paper and 
tied with strong twine. 


REMEMBER—Perishables, intox- 
icants, inflammable materials such 


as matches and lighter fluid—are | 


taboo. 


ADDRESSES should be typewrit- 
ten or in ink. They must show be- 
sides the return address, the name, 
rank, Army serial number, branch 
of service, organization, A.P.O. num- 
ber and post office to which it is 
sent, for soldiers; name, rank, rat- 
ing, naval unit and number, or name 
of ship and fleet post office for sail- 
ors. Include the complete address 
inside the package, too, in case the 
outside wrapper is destroyed. 


POSTAGE must be fully prepaid 
to the Post Office in care of which 
packages are addressed. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS should be 
sealed and sent first class to assure 
delivery. ; 


MONEY is always welcome! Make 
it a postal money order. G. I. Joe 





MERCURY-LITH ROLLERS 
FOR MULTILITH DUPLICATOR MACHINES 

, With this streamlined roller, your produc- 

tion quality will soar to new heights. Built 

to last longer, ink more accurately, reduce 

adjustment and wash-up time. 


MERCURY-LITH BLANKETS 
FOR MULTILITH DUPLICATOR MACHINES 


Modern as airtravel, these rugged Mercury 
blankets will deliver better multilithing, 
because they have just the right “tack” 
and scientifically controlled elasticity. 


MERCURY-GRAPH ROLLERS 


FOR MULTIGRAPH PRINTING MACHINES 
Mailing pieces reproduced with the aid of 


can cash it at any A.P.O. 


s AGAIN—Christmas mail must be 


u wrapped properly, addressed care- a rollers — nar = because 
\F fully, and mailed promptly to be OY 0 pecan neS. Even 8 comael 


f sure your favorite fighting man glance will show the difference. 


gets it in time for Christmas over- 
seas. 
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Report oe “BLACK MAIL” 


Excerpt from Walter Winchell’s 
radio broadcast, Sunday, July 23, 
1944, 


New York ... The most amaz- 
ing exposé since “Under Cover’ is 
a new Sizzler that will sweep the 
nation. The name of this new book, 
which sells for only one dollar, so 
that everyone can buy a copy, and 
please do, is called “Black Mail.” 
It is the inside story of the cam- 
paign to disrupt America; how it 
was planned, how it operates; and 
what it is doing now. It indicts, 
by name, many prominent Americans 
who cooperated with organizations 
linked to Berlin, Germany. Please 
read this important new book and 
know the names of your enemies 
abroad and right here at home. It 
only costs one dollar. The title 
“Black Mail.” Read page 51, by the 
way, of “Black Mail,” which ex- 
poses the organization and the man 
leading it, who in his puny attempt 
to stop me from stopping him, is 
stripped in his very ugly nakedness. 


Paragraph from Walter Winchell’s 
column, New York Daily Mirror, July 
27, 1944. 


“Black Mail” by Henry Hoke will 
be in the book stores on the 31st... 
It is better than “Under Cover” 
because it is up to date history on 
the campaign to disrupt America... 
It indicts by documentation, more 
pro-Nazis over here than the Gov- 
ernment indicted at Washington for 
the current sedition trials... “Black 
Mail” keeps you informed on the 
various “fronts” for American brain- 
trusts working for Hitler over here 
... “Black Mail” does a digest (a 
la Who’s Who and What’s What) on 
the various “patriotic” groups which 
invariably manage to be on the 
other side—not yours. 


A publication listed in the first 
group of Federal indictments, for 
example. Read page 51 of “Black 
Mail.” 


Excerpts from Walter Winchell’s 
radio broadcast, Sunday, July 30, 
1944. 


New York City ... Many of the 
sensational statements about Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish, which ap- 
pear in the new book “Black Mail,” 
will be reprinted in tomorrow’s is- 


14. 


sue of PM, the New York newspaper. 
Congressman Fish is said to have 
warned the editors of PM that if 
they dared publish anything about 
him from “Black Mail’ he would sue 
them for a million dollars. You 
can depend on it it will appear in 
PM tomorrow... . 


And now for the mails that time 


will allow ... To all the book stores 
in the land. The publication date 
for the new sensational exposé 
“Black Mail” is July 31st. Nearly 


25,000 copies were sold in advance 
last Monday, following Sunday 
night’s premature announcement. 
The publishers are printing 100,000 
copies to meet the nationwide de- 
mand for “Black Mail.” 


Reporter’s Note: From now on 
we will let “Black MAIL” speak and 
do for itself. Of course, we are 
pleased with the reception. But we 
are not kidding ourselves. The 
knocks will come along with the 
boosts. Already we’ve been criti- 
cized for “bringing out the book 
just before election.” 


We can now reveal the true facts 
that: 


“Black MAIL” was completed in 
its first form in September, 1943. 
The first turndown from a publisher 
was dated October 28, 1943—and we 
are saving the letter for future pro- 
tection and gratification. Following 
that turndown, the book went 
through about fifteen publishers’ ed- 
itorial and legal staffs. It’s a dis- 
couraging and time-wasting opera- 
tion! The final copy was little dif- 
ferent from the original... justa 
bit of brushing up and the addition 
of last minute developments. So if 
anyone tells you that “Black MAIL” 
was planned as an election cam- 
paign book—you can say “Nuts.” 


LONG WORDAGE 


An interesting report from the 
Lincoln, Neb., Telephone and Tele- 
gram Company’s house magazine: 


Here’s a letter received recently 
by one of our area managers. In its 
second paragraph it contains what 
is undoubtedly the world’s longest 


sentence. Letters like this explain 
why area managers become pale and 
drawn as they approach middle age 
—why it takes all their resistance 
to keep from going “phut” and 
starting to cut out paper dolls. I 
have carefully deleted the writer’s 
name and address—but I swear to 
you that nothing else, including the 
punctuation or spelling has been 
tampered with: 


Gentlemen: 


And what I write you about is that 
I have a tree in the line of the wire 
that come from the first pole of the 
road up to the house and this wire 
is an insulated twin wire and the 
length of this wire up to the house 
is over two hundred feet. 


In the early spring this wire was 
pulled out from the house and pulled 
out the baseboard, and the wire was 
lowered from the high center of the 
house to the lower place, which also 
made the wire come just in line of 
this growing tree and the tree have 
growed over four feet since so this will 
wear out the insulation of the wire 
and will later short the line, so the 
top of the tree is about two feet of 
the height of the wire now and when 
snow and sleet will cover the wire 
it will soon wear out the insulation, 
and it will intrupt the use of the 
telephone line and the wire can be 
moved back from the place it is now 
up to the center of the hight which 
will get the wire out of the line of 
trees, and one of your men was up 
her a short time ago, and he know 
that the wire will be ruined in some 
Short time. 


In first place this wire should not 
have been lowered, but fastened from 
where it was pulled out frorn. 


Yours very truly. 


After having held your breath 
through that second paragraph, the 
final sentence hits you with all the 
force of a mule’s kick. The area 
manager who received this epistle 
had to be forcibly restrained from 
going right out and hanging himself 
from the tree that “have growed over 
four feet!” 


A retailer, annoyed because he had 
to wait several months for a large 
order, wired the manufacturer: 
“Cancel order immediately.” Back 
came the response: “Regret cannot 
cancel immediately. You must take 
your turn.’’—Chicago Sun via The 
Advertiser’s Digest. 
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MORE ABOUT ZONING 
Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I read with much interest Mr. Hab- 
ernickel’s letter addressed to the Post- 
master General at Washington, D. C. 


In justice to the local Postmaster, 
I am enclosing herewith a letter re- 
ceived from one of our customers on 
a mailing where the telephone di- 
rectory was used. Not only does the 
local Post Office check every bulk 
mailing but they have at least one 
man on the street all the time follow- 
ing up concerns who do quantity mail- 
ing, explaining the value of zoning and 
offering the facilities of the Post Office 
to zone without cost any Philadelphia 
mailing list submitted to them. 


Therefore, as far as Philadelphia is 
concerned, it appears as if the postal 
department is doing all they can to 
follow Mr. Habernickel’s suggestion. 


J. J. Baylson 
Cooper-Greene Company 
31 South 18th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The Philadelphia letter: 
Gentlemen: 


You are advised that a quantity of 
circular matter was received at this 
office bearing your return card but 
same did not contain the postal unit 
number as part of the address. 


It is very important that this num- 
ber be used on all mail matter so that 
it can be properly handled at this of- 
fice in distribution. 


It is requested that you send in your 
Philadelphia mailing list and the prop- 
er postal unit number will be added 
thereto and returned to you without 
charge. 


Your cooperation in this matter is 
highly desirable and will be very much 
appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 


Joseph F, Gallagher 
Postmaster 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Finery 


At a meeting of an urban district 
council, the clerk announced that he 
wanted a supply of ribbons for the 
typewriter. 


At once a member protested against 
such extravagance. 


“She is a very satisfactory girl,” 
he said, “but I don’t see why she 
should be provided with finery at 
the expense of the taxpayers.” 


From The Balance Sheet, 
h.m. of the South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
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Mail Distribution Slow? > 


“Where the *z-* is my mail? I’ve been 
here over an hour and it hasn’t showed 
up yet. This is the fifth time this week 
it’s been late! No wonder our office 
doesn’t get rolling until 10:30—no 
wonder we don’t get things done. Why 
is the handling of our mail the slowest, 
most inefficient operation in our or- 
ganization?” 























4 Does Mail Go Out Late? 


“What! You didn’t get our quota- 
tion? Why, that went down to our 
mailroom at 2 o'clock yesterday—it 
should have caught the 5:30 plane! L 
guess our mailroom needs a good, 
thorough overhauling.” 











Here’s a Prescription > 


The trouble is, Mr. Executive, you 
haven’t given your mail-handling de- 
partment the expert supervision or 
the modern systems and machines 
you have given your other depart- 
ments. Cure your mail-handling ail- 
ments with CC mail-handling systems 
and machines. Plan your modern, 
postwar mailroom now. Our special- 
ists will gladly help you. 





Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many Units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
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AN OLD SPECIMEN 


Dear Henry: 


Here’s an interesting old sample of a filled-in processed letter of 1890. 
Maybe you'd like to do something with it for THE REPORTER. 


Incidentally, although it isn’t a perfect sample of a filled-in letter, I think 
its brevity and courtesy is an example that might well be followed today by 
the chairmen of committees on invitations, etc., etc. 

Cordially, 


Horace H. Nahm, Hooven Letters Inc., 
‘352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Nile Anniversary 
3 “ 
© Return Celebration July 186: 


North Haven, Conn. 
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AN IDEA FOR COMMUNITIES their home base as they serve in the 
field under Uncle Sam. 


Dear Mr. Hoke: “Something to assure our kin-folk 


that we have not forgotten one of 


This is the first letter I have writ- them.” 


ten to you for a long time. I thought 
you might be interested in the fact 
that some time ago the Mayor of our 
city (32,000) came to me asking for a 
suggestion for some sort of a souvenir 
booklet suitable for mailing to our 
6,500 men and women now far from 
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The enclosed picture booklet is the 
finished answer. Sponsored by both 
the City and the Chamber of Com- 
merce—and paid for by the Mayor 
and Council plus contributions from 
eager civilians (many more wanted 


to help) the copies have been mailed 
and many appreciative letters are ar- 
riving daily. 


In designing the booklet I felt it 
should be kept to the small size in 
order to fit into the breast pocket of 
the regulation issue blouse. Instead 
of using stock C of C industrial photos 
of all our town’s “brass hats” the 
pages are filled with pictures selected 
to give a true cross-section of life in 
Hagerstown as it might have been 
lived by the average G.I. Joe. That 
these pictures appeal to the young 
overseas to a very surprising degree 
is demonstrated by the comments com- 
ing in from Italy, India, Australia, 
France and England. 


Perhaps other communities might 
like to undertake something like this 
for their own men and women. We 
send you this letter and the booklet 
for any use you may wish to make of 
it. 

With kind personal wishes always, 


Pangborn Corporation, 
A. L. Gardner, Adv. Mer. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Reporter’s Note: Booklet cover 
measures 3%” x4%”. Inside is 
stitched an accordian folded strip 
measuring 40%” x 4%” when opened. 
Carries 23 good _ pictures’ and 
“homey” captions. Only the first 
page carries a message. 


It is believed by the folks at home 
that every one of you now so far 
away, carries in your mind’s eye many 
memory pictures of Hagerstown. These 
scenes back Home and what they 
represent—the life, the joys, and the 
precious Freedoms are the tangible 
values you are fighting to sustain. 


To help recall your memory views 
in greater clarity and detail—and to 
place before your eyes a few of the 
many “home spots” awaiting your safe 
return—we send you this picture mes- 
senger from Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Hagerstown—your place in America 
where folks miss you—and want you 
back. We hope this booklet will re- 
mind you of us as we are ever mindful 
of you. 


Good job throughout! 


= 
BAD REPORT 


Gentlemen: 


In response to your article in your 
June issue I wish to say that we have 
tried the Business Reply Victory 
Labels and regret to advise that very 
few were used by a recipient. I think 
it is due to the fact that the public is 
not educated to their use. It’s still a 
good idea and we hope that it will 
“take” with the public. 


Cordially, 


Southern Finance Corporation, 
Scott Nixon, Vice-President 
SFC Blidg., Augusta, Georgia. 
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| ECONOMICAL MAILING. Elec- 
trolux dealers have been supplied 
with a good contact mailing. Simple 
envelope with dealer’s corner card 
goes out for 1%c—mailed by dealer. 
Inside—just a permit business reply 
card—chuck full of copy. Recipi- 
ents get a good sales story trying 





to find out if there’s anything that 
ought to be checked. Sort of an 
adaptation of Jack Smith’s old idea 
for selling fish (make the order form 
or reply card do a selling job). We 
reproduce the Electrolux card—to 
show you how it’s done. 
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hardwood and lin- 


Brush (for 
oleum covered floors, side walls, etc.). 


[] A New Floor 
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ANOTHER: “DOES DIRECT MAIL 
GET ATTENTION ?” 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Early this year in an effort to find 
some means, different in slant and in 
format, of pointing out to Industrial 
advertisers of the Middle West the de- 
sirability and need for a more localized 
approach to problems of advertising 
and marketing on the Pacific Coast, 
we rather hesitantly gave birth to 
“Galley Proof.” 


The issue I am sending you is the 
7th of a series which has been sent 
regularly to a list of top Mid-Western 
executives and by whom it has been 
received with such enthusiasm that we 
thought you might be interested in 
seeing a sample. 


Recently we queried the list and 
asked for a frank statement as to 
whether “Galley Proof” should live or 
die. No return card was enclosed, but 
when the totals were added, we found 
that 31 per cent of those queried had 
taken the time to reply by letter— 
with 87 per cent of answers being 
highly commendatory and urging the 
continuance of the mailing. 


With the present strenuous pressure 
of business and the demands on one’s 
time as great as they are today, it 
has been stated too often that under 
current conditions, direct mail could 
not be counted on for anything but 
the most meager readership. 


We submit this experience of ours 
in refutation of this loosely drawn 
conclusion—and in demonstration that 
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with something to say and a fresh ap- 
proach, it is still possible for direct 
mail to gain attention and—action! 


Sincerely, 


Spencer W. Curtiss, President, 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., 
Mill Tower, San Francisco 4, 
California. 


Reporter’s Note: Certainly ... 
Direct Mail gets attention if it’s in- 
teresting. And “Galley Proof’ is... 
just one galley of editorial matter, 
folded and tipped inside an attrac- 
tive cover measuring when folded 
4” x8”. 


ADVICE FOR BOOBS 


“Only boobs buy bonds.” That’s 
what Goebbels’ short wave radio has 
been beaming at the United States 
since the war began. He doesn’t want 
you to buy bonds. He knows that 
every dollar you put into bonds is a 
fighting dollar—a dollar behind the 
men who fight with more than dollars. 


Wanted—more boobs. More boobs 
to buy the guns and planes and jeeps 
and tanks. Boobs to buy the bonds 
which today are raining down on 
Germany. Boobs to pay our way to 
victory. Come on, be a boob. Be 
Goebbels’ kind of a boob. Buy bonds. 


From Chats, the h.m. of the Clark- 
Sprague Printing Co., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 








“Dear Sir: Seldom are we able to offer 
such an amazing value in full-length red- 
flannel underwear.” 


ARE YOU REACHING 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE? 


For your next mail promotion use a 
list of right people . . . people who 
are known to be buyers of products and 
services similar to your own. We don’t 
own lists but we do know where to get 
them .. . 2,000 privately owned lists 
—more than 80 million names—are reg- 
istered with us and available on a rental 
basis. Cost is low—service is fast. Tell 
us the people you want to reach—we'll 
make suggestions without obligation. 


-D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC.) 
80 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 














AHREND CLIENTS 


have won 





NATIONAL AWARDS 
IN THE LAST 2 YEARS 


Your Inquiry is Invited 
* 
Planning, Creating and Producing 


RESULTFUL 
Direct Advertising 


D. H. AHREND CO., INC. 


52 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5892 








‘‘A Most Original Letter” 


That’s what REPORTER Reader Carl I. Flath, Administrator, 
Charlotte Memorial Hospital, Charlotte 3, North Carolina, thinks 
of the following letter he received. We agree. 


Charlotte Memorial Hospital 
1400 Scott Avenue 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Gentlemen: 


The increasing complexity of 
daily business is making necessary 
the employment of accountants and 
trained businessmen to a larger ex- 
tent than ever before. Labor short- 
ages make it imperative that new 
employments be of the most stable 
and efficient nature. 


Perhaps your organization is one 
to which these facts are not perti- 
nent. However, if they do hit home 
you may welcome this inquiry into 
your needs. 


A business history is outlined be- 
low which it is hoped you will read 
with interest. 


Mr. X graduated in Business Ad- 
ministration from one of the largest 
state universities in 1931 with an 
above-average record. 


His first employment was in a 
metropolitan branch of one of the 
largest banks in the world. He prog- 
ressed in five years through virtu- 
ally every department of the insti- 
tution and upon resignation was in 
the position of head bookkéeper—- 
in charge of the bank’s own books 
as distinct from customer’s books. 


Three succeeding years with the 
United States Forest Service were 
in the positions of auditor, account- 
ant, purchasing agent, and chief 
clerk. Five national forests were 
served in these capacities. The chief 
clerkship was of a zone repair shop 
serving all branches of the govern- 
ment—performing from minor re- 
pairs to complete overhaul on every 
conceivable type of equipment—au- 
tomobiles, trucks, tractors,  bull- 
dozers, road machines, well-drillers, 
air compressors, pile-drivers, etc. 
Work in process usually averaged 
the equivalent of sixty complete 
truck overhauls at any one time. 
Assembly line methods were used 
and Mr. X had a responsible part 
in the organizing, cost accounting, 
and drafting of bids. 
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The three following years were 
largely tired in with the preliminary 
accounting work incident to a mer- 
ger of seven great Atlantic sea- 
board motor carriers and the fol- 
lowing work of organization and 
the evolution of a system of uni- 
form accounting. Mr. X’s work in 
this was not of an independent na- 
ture—in the initial work of consoli- 
dation he WAS one of an original 
field crew of four chosen to repre- 
sent the accounting departments of 
seven corporations employing thou- 
sands. 


For the past twelve months Mr. 
X has been, and yet is, office-man- 
ager and accountant of a Charlotte 
concern, a merchandising establish- 
ment whose sales volume is in a 
substantial figure — whose total 
employment is around sixty _per- 
sons. 


These bare facts do not give any 
idea of the amount of independent 
work and study which have made 
Mr. X a valued employee in the out- 
lined positions, nor in other com- 
missions which have furnished an 
astounding range of experience. 


His work is rapid and accurate. 
He is familiar with and expert on 
practically every type of office ma- 
chine. His typing speed is well 
above the average stenographer’s 
and his facility as a correspondent 
can be proven. 


His attitude has always been to 
assume complete responsibility, 
never to overstep authority, and to 
take full obligation for work per- 
formance. 


He has lived in Charlotte for four 
years —has a family. The highest 
type of credentials can be _ fur- 
nished. 


You will notice a tendency to 
speak of Mr. X in superlatives. I 
do have a high regard for him—for 
I am Mr. X. Perhaps you feel that 
all this has more than a tinge of 
personal bias. Perhaps on the other 
hand you hope it is entirely accu- 
rate for you could use such a per- 


son. If that’s your reaction drop a 
line—not to Mr. X, for that’s just 
an expedient to put across the nar- 
rative—but to P.O. Box 475, Char- 
lotte, N. C. I, of course, will be glad 
to answer any questions regarding 
experience and former’ employ- 
ments and to appear for a personal 
interview if it is desired. 


You will perceive this to be pre- 
pared for reference to_ selected 
firms. It is not personalized and 
you will: understand the reasons 
underlying the absence of a signa- 
ture. 


ANOTHER IDEA FOR THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Dear Henry: 


Apropos of the zone system of mail 
distribution, there is one thing pub- 
lishers and mail order firms can pro- 
mote and in which “The Reporter” 
can be helpful. That is, the early com- 
pilation and printing by the Post Of- 
tice Department of a single volume 
covering the postal unit numbering 
system in cities involved. 


If publishers and direct mail adver- 
tising firms, who are willing to pay 
for such a volume, will get back of a 
movement to promote an early print- 
ing, something might be accom- 
plished. Certainly, no more paper 
would be involved than is now used 
in the nonstandardized miscellaneous 
assortment of pamphlets, booklets, 
sheets, etc. 


Attached is a copy of a letter writ- 
ten to the office of the Postmaster 
General, which is fully explanatory. 
Similar requests from other publish- 
ers and mail order firms might be 
helpful in getting early action. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. E. Radcliffe, 

Bus. Mer., Nature Magazine, 
1214 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


If you like the following letter 
sent to the First Assistant, you 
might send a similar one. 


July 12, 1944 


The First Asst. Postmaster General 
Post Office Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


The zone system of mail distribution 
in certain cities of the United States, 
brought about by manpower problems 
as a result of the war, undoubtedly 
will become a permanent part of 
postal procedure. Most certainly, it 
speeds up handling of mail by new and 
inexperienced mail clerks. It also may 
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They're easy to carry! Write today for free pocket size 
editions of IPI Letterpress Color Guide, IPI Offset 
Color Guide, [PI Everyday Specimen Book. Address 
nearest branch or International Printing Ink, Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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permit of certain economies in the 
operation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


It is unfortunate, I think, that when 
adopting the zone system, postal au- 
thorities did not simultaneously adopt 
some standard form—size, format, 
general physical characteristics—oi 
booklets outlining zones in various 
localities. A _ little foresight might 
have resulted in standard size pam- 
phlets, perforated for permanent pro- 
tection in loose leaf binders. 


To glance at the conglomerate as- 
sortment of material, one must check 
in list maintenance, gives one the 
“willies’’. Printed, mimeographed, 
multigraphed; legal size, letter size, 
secretarial size and smaller; pam- 
phlets, booklets, circulars, and just 
plain clipped sheets of paper, gives one 
a sense of total lack of planning, 
standardization or efficiency. 


We are small publishers with a 
mailing list of approximately 55,000 
subscribers. The list changes continu- 
ously. People have not yet been edu- 
cated to placing zone numbers on 
orders, letters, etc. The delivery zone 
data must be referred to daily. There 
must be thousands of publishers and 
mail order firms, etc., throughout the 
United States, that are in a similar 
position. 


I am writing to suggest that a stand- 
ard loose leaf manual be provided by 
the Post Office Department at a price, 
of course,—giving delivery zone in- 
formation on all cities in which this 
procedure is in effect. Firms that have 
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to use this data will gladly pay the 
price that might have to be charged 
for such a volume. 


Incidentally, it might be well first 
to establish some _ standard pro- 
cedure to be followed by local post- 
masters in accumulating and record- 
ing the necessary zone data. If you 
examine currently available data you 
will find that while most large cities 
give rather complete’ information, 
there are many instances of confusinz, 
seemingly haphazard data and overall 
a noticeable lack of standardization. 


This is a suggestion, not a complaint. 
We appreciate that wartime condi- 
tions necessitated a quick adoption of 
the zone system and the resultant 
miscellaneous collection of various size 
directories. But, if the system is car- 
ried over into the postwar era, you 
probably will want to put into effect 
suggestions made herein. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. E. Radcliffe, 
Business Manager. 
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EQUIPMENT 
MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 


Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 


Co.. 19 S. Wells St.. Chicago. Tl. 





LETTERHEADS 


EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD READ 
“Letterhead Design and Manufacture,” by 
Fred Scheff, 225 pp., 8% x 11, 125 illustra- 
tions. “EXCELLENT” Printers’ Ink. Mail 
$5.00 to Fredericks Co., 68 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Money refund guarantee. 


MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 


RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co.. 19 S. Wells St.. Chicago, Ill. 


SALES LETTERS 
SALES LETTERS that satisfy. I write 
them. Folder on request. Jed Scarboro, 
10 Wetmore Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
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ension Envelopes seal easi- 
ly and stay sealed. Office boys 
finish quicker . .. mail gets out 
faster... letters and enclosures 
arrive in perfect condition. 

Tension knows how! 
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TENSION ENVELOPE CORP 





Serving the Government and our Civilian Customers 


New York 14, N. Y. 
345 Hudson St. 


Des Moinss 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
23rd & Locust 


Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
500 South 5th St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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| Mc GRAW-HILL | 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


.s 


SO MANY Mailers CAN'T Be Wrong 


RECORDS PROVE MORE MCGRAW HILL LISTS BEING 

USED EACH MONTH BECAUSE OF EARNED REPUTATION 
B FOR ACCURACY AND RESPONSIVENESS. 

EACH MONTH SETS NEW RECORDS FOR MAILINGS 
AVERAGE OF OVER 1000000 PIECES EVERY 30 DAYS 
HIGH PERCENTAGE OF MAILING SUCCESS DEPENDS 
ON NAMES 
COMMENDATION OF EFFECTIVENESS OF OUR NAMES 
IN FIELDS SERVED BY MCGRAW HILL PUBLICATIONS 
MORE USERS THAN EVER BEFORE FIND A TEST 
MAILING AN ECONOMICAL WAY TO VERIFY OUR 
STATEMENTS AND OPENS UP OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE FUTURE 
REQUEST WILL BRING COMPLETE STORY 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 


MANY REPEAT MAILERS ARE BEST 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Stocking Cap of the Wor 


New air routes 

crisscrossing the 

North shrink time 

and space, bring 

men of all races closer to- 

gether. In the bleak coldness of the 

Arctic Circle, Yanks work with native 

Icelanders to tighten a vital knot in the 
magic web of world-girdling airways. 


This is a happy instance of Interna- 
tional Cooperation, of the friendliness and 
inspiration men find in working for a 
common cause. 


Joining with printers and publishers at 
home, International urges all users of 
paper to unite in the conservation of this 
essential product. Only by the closest 
cooperation can increasing shortages of 
wood and labor be prevented from hin- 
dering Victory. 


* SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER x 


Inteenational 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 








